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THE STORY OF SENATE BILL 5464 

BY VIRGINIA YEAMAN REMNITZ 



Among the bills which Congress did not reach at its 
last session, and which will await consideration, is one 
which has a life story of poignant appeal and significance. 
In its implications it includes the blind gropings of eight 
millions of lives ; it is an instrument for letting in light, and 
thus driving out a pestilence which walks in darkness. It 
is the bill of the hour, because it meets the crying need of 
the hour. 

It has to do with the making of Americans. Now, 
there are people who hold that Americans, like poets, are 
born and not made; yet even those who inherit America 
owe their inheritance to some ancestral immigrant. And 
there are others who think that Americans are made by 
issuing to them naturalization papers; but the terms 
naturalization and Americanization are not interchange- 
able. You may scratch a naturalized citizen and find a 
foreigner, but an Americanized man or woman has an 
American heart and mind. 

The definitions of Americanization hitherto given 
stagger under a load of explanations, but the term is really 
very simple in its meaning. Americanization is merely 
the process of becoming American in feeling. The man 
who does not speak English cannot be wholly American 
in feeling because he cannot get into close touch with his 
surroundings; and the illiterate native-born cannot be 
wholly American in feeling because he cannot understand 
American institutions, and does not conform to American 
standards of living. 

But when Senate Bill 5464 — otherwise known as House 
Bill 15402, and as the Smith-Bankhead Americanization 
Bill — is passed, these hitherto hampered men and women 
may become enlightened citizens, wholly American in 
feeling. The bill asks a yearly appropriation of $12,000,000 
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to carry out the new Federal programme for the education 
of our illiterates, both native and foreign-born. The work 
is to be an extension of that of the Board of Education, thus 
coming under the administration of the Department of the 
Interior. Mr. Fred Clayton Butler, the Director of 
Americanization, is in charge of the work, and the figures 
he gives startle us out of our comfortable assumptions. 

There are eight million people in the United States 
who may properly be classed as illiterates, and in our first 
draft there were 76,000 men who could not speak English. 
Imagine the plight of those lads, unable even to under- 
stand the orders given them by their officers; of those 
mothers and fathers who did not know why their sons were 
taken away to fight and die — and then think of our native- 
born boys who could not communicate with their families! 
Mrs. Edith Terry Bremer, of the Y. W. C. A. " Foreign 
Community and Immigration Work," has given a most 
moving account of her experiences in working for the relief 
of our foreign-born soldiers and their relatives. There 
were mothers who could not read the English letters they 
received, and there were boys who could not send home 
letters in any language. Through the war we came to 
realize that our foreign-born have been terribly neglected, 
and that thousands of native Americans are without even 
the rudiments of an education. 

Then anarchy, literally the pestilence that walks in 
darkness, crossed the ocean and sought out its predestined 
victims — for only in the soil of ignorance can the germs 
of anarchy develop. Wc had scarcely realized about our 
illiterates when their peril — and ours — had to be faced. 
We had thought ourselves so enlightened as to be immune 
from this hideous plague, and here were thousands upon 
thousands of neglected men and women who might become 
centers of infection. 

Cold statistics force the need of Americanization upon 
us, but it can be apprehended only through a closer and 
more personal understanding. We must think of our 
foreign-born as fellow human beings rather than as ele- 
ments in a national problem; we must acquaint ourselves 
with the peoples who are represented by our immigrants, 
and we must know what forces have been at work upon 
them since they came to live among us. 

To look upon our Ghettos and our other foreign colo- 
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nies either as picturesque elements of our city life, or as 
danger spots, is to pass our foreign-born by on the other 
side of the street. To help them, and to make use of the 
gifts they bring us, we must understand their racial charac- 
teristics, must acquaint ourselves with their traditions, their 
culture, their national history. To try to work for the 
immigrant without some knowledge of these things is like 
trying to open a locked door without the key. 

Also, these things are contributions brought by the 
immigrant to our national treasury. Shall we let them lie 
there, unregarded and forgotten, — or shall we use them for 
the enriching of our common life? The Italian's instinctive 
appreciation of art and beauty, the Greek's xievotion to a 
glorious tradition, the Russian's passion for the things of 
the spirit, the intellectual keenness of the Jew: — these are 
among the gifts brought us by our immigrants; these are 
the traits which go into the making of an ever evolving 
type. 

During the past we have, for the most part, left the 
immigrant to shift for himself, paying as low a wage as he 
would accept for his toil, using his labor, and forgetting all 
his possibilities save those which served our utilitarian 
purpose. As a result, women skilled in exquisite embroid- 
ery scrub office floors, men used to work in the open fields 
delve in mines, and the entrancements of southern Europe 
are exchanged for hideous industrial centers, with never a 
living pot of green to relieve the squalor and ugliness. 

The fact that the immigrant was not always content 
with his wage has been a frequent cause of misunderstand- 
ing and strife ; and in the great strike at Lawrence, in the 
winter of 1912, the forces which have been at work among 
the foreign-born in this country stalked the streets together 
in a picturesque parody of comradeship. 

The writer had gone to Lawrence to observe conditions, 
and a girl who represented some button workers on strike 
in a Western State proved a valuable guide. Because of her 
good fellowship, some invisible line was crossed and a new 
world entered. 

It was the world of our immigrant, unskilled worker; 
and that world at an hour of crisis. Soldiers patrolled the 
streets; but beneath the enforced order surged a savage, 
tumultuous unrest. The forces of discipline and discon- 
tent were barely able to tolerate each other. 
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Presently we were joined by a tall, imposing man in a 
fur-lined overcoat. He was a preacher from a near-by city; 
and he, also, had come to observe conditions. But he was, 
all too evidently, from the outside world — a notable figure 
among the strikers and the soldiers ; the angry women who 
hurled epithets at the latter, and the children who played 
at striking. 

The preacher, as we walked along, talked to the button 
worker; and finally he asked her to accept a small Testa- 
ment he had with him, and to carry it with her for the sake 
of the influence it would enable her to exert over her fellow- 
workers. But the striking button worker refused the gift. 
She told the preacher why quite bluntly. " It would only 
spoil my influence with the girls," she said. 

Yet the preacher, in offering his gift, had been per- 
fectly reasonable — from the point of view of the teachings 
contained in the Testament. These teachings he knew 
would, if carried out in practice, bring all strife among men 
to an end. He had offered the perfect cure. 

What he did not know was that the church, as organ- 
ized and conducted, has so misrepresented those teachings 
that the mass of the world's workers think of the Savior of 
mankind as the special guardian and champion of their 
employers. This is inevitable, since it is their employers 
who hold the church pews; and since the churches are 
conducted, upon the whole, for the benefit of those who 
hold the pews. It is a simple and unescapable fact; and it 
perfectly explains a situation about which there has been 
a deal of needless discussion. And it is a fact which, ia 
connection with the Gospel teachings, puts commentary to 
the blush. 

Of what avail, then, could this force of organized 
religion hope to be against the force which next presents 
itself — that is, the force of anarchy? It presented itself, 
in this instance, under the guise of a mild-mannered, 
dreamy-eyed little man who joined the button worker, and 
to whom her companion was introduced as, " a lady inter- 
ested in the strike." That description would hardly seem 
to have justified the confidence of an anarchist; but while 
we drank the inky concoction served to us in a working- 
man's coffee house, the man explained that he was the 
President of an international organization, a million 
strong, which " backed " with sympathy and money every 
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industrial and political uprising, wherever it occurred or 
whatever its cause. 

" Whether right or wrong? " the observer asked. 

" Whether right or wrong," was the quiet answer. 

Thus we cried peace when there was no peace, and 
rejoiced while the horror stalked boldly through our cities 
and industrial centers — through the very fields where our 
grain gave promise of life to starving Europe. It is no 
longer a question whether we owe the immigrant and the 
native-born illiterates this education ; it is a remedy which 
we must apply as quickly as possible. 

The rights of the native-born to an education are gen- 
erally conceded in theory, even though denied in practice; 
but our score with the immigrant is seldom fairly balanced. 
It has been our complacent habit to think and to speak of 
America as the great benefactor of the oppressed of 
Europe. We have pictured her as welcoming all such with 
open arms, giving them opportunity, freedom and better 
conditions of living. 

In a sense this picture is true. But it is also true that 
while we realized our need of the immigrant, we not only 
welcomed him to our shores, — we actually lured him 
through the false representations of steamboat and labor 
agents. Then, when he came, we provided him with 
wretched, dark little rooms and charged for them an 
exorbitant rent. We gave him the hardest, the most dis- 
agreeable and the most dangerous work to do; and the 
high wages which had tempted him were often consumed 
by the high cost of living, or cut in half by part time 
employment or slack seasons. The immigrant found in 
the new world a greater measure of liberty and opportu- 
nity; but too often the high ideal he had brought widi him 
of America was not fully realized. Yet this ideal has ever 
freshened our democratic impulse, and renewed our own 
faith. Had it not been for this refreshing, this renewal, 
the springs of democracy might have died at their source; 
and our ideal, unrenewed, might have perished. 

The native arts brought us by the immigrant have, until 
recently, been as blindly disregarded as his native traits. 
A recent awakening to the precious contribution these arts 
make to our national life is due to the efforts of settlement 
workers and such organizations as the Y. W. C. A. Inter- 
national Institutes. Folk dancing and folk music, dramatic 
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art, the making of beautiful pottery, and various native 
handicrafts, are now fostered among our foreign-born by 
a number of altruistic agencies. 

These same organizations have proved, also, the possi- 
bility of teaching English to the adult immigrant, and of 
teaching " American housekeeping " to our foreign-born 
women. And it has been shown that, for the agencies which 
prey upon the immigrant, can be substituted those which 
minister to his well-being. 

The learning of a new language is a difficult undertaking 
for any adult, especially for one whose mind is untrained to 
concentration; but an experiment made by a few of the 
residents of a New York suburb emphasizes the reward of 
the teacher, rather than his difficulties. A sudden influx of 
Italians, with their families, to this suburb had resulted in 
the development of tenement conditions almost overnight. 
The laborers came to bring water and light ; they were left 
to fester in dirt and the darkness of ignorance. 

Then it occurred to a few citizens that these people 
might be taught English, and that their children might be 
made ready for the public schools. There were only Satur- 
day morning classes for the children, and two evening 
classes a week for the men; but the results for the effort 
put forth, were surprising. Not a single pupil, young or 
old, gave a moment's trouble through lack of attention or 
courtesy. They were all eager to learn, and they learned 
with great rapidity. But this little experiment only empha- 
sizes facts long familiar to those who work for our foreign- 
born, whether they work individually or as members of an 
organization. 

The process of naturalization, in contrast with that 
of Americanization, is a very simple one. However long 
it may take to make an ** old family " in America, it takes 
just five years to make an American citizen. At the end of 
that time, if an immigrant is judged to be of good moral 
character, can read the required English, understands 
something of our Constitution, and takes the oath of 
allegiance, he may receive his naturalization papers — hav- 
ing declared his intention of applying for them two years 
previously. 

In May, 1919, about two and a half years after its 
founding, the Bureau of Naturalization had granted citi- 
zenship to nearly 2,000,000 immigrants. How great is the 
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field for Americanization work, both within and without 
the fold of citizenship, may readily be judged from these 
figures. 

But it is more poignantly realized through actual con- 
tact with the need itself. In the course of a recent investi- 
gation made by the writer, it developed that very few of the 
adults in the homes visited could speak English. One 
German woman, here for thirty-five years, explained her 
lack of our language by saying, " Not care much for Eng- 
lish." In a Polish family, the father had been in America 
thirteen years, the mother eleven, and yet they had to call 
in one of their children to act as interpreter! It seemed 
the rule, rather than the exception, for men and women 
who had been here from four to sixteen years to have only 
the rudiments of English at their command. And in a town 
not far from New York City, 17.5% of the people cannot 
speak English; while in two near Boston 13.2% of the 
people are illiterates. 

The explanation is easily found. These people live, for 
the most part, in national communities, and often the men 
work in national groups. The women are held at home 
by their household work and their children. They have, 
often, almost no contacts to relieve their lives of the hardest 
toil, and the most deadly monotony. One of these women, 
an Italian, put the whole case very neatly. She was found 
scrubbing the floor of the room where her oldest child, a 
daughter, lay sick in bed. She had, besides, a husband, 
several younger children, and four boarders to care for. 

"You must be kept very busy I" the visitor exclaimed. 

The woman looked up, a glint of humor in her dark 
eyes. " Yes," she answered, " work all day . . . work 
all night . . . get put in box ... no good." 

For such a programme as that the Government Ameri- 
canization plan would substitute one quite different. This 
woman and thousands of her sisters would not only be 
taught English; they would also be taught "American 
housekeeping," and their social and recreational needs 
would be met. The little Italian mother had a home that 
shone with cleanliness, but she did not know how to prepare 
suitable food for the sick child; and just across the 
hallway, supported on about the same wage, was a home 
which, in its hideous squalor, revolted the senses. Such 
a home is very likely to contribute its quota to the saloon, 
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and to breed a discontent which offers fruitful soil for the 
seeds of anarchy, now sowed so recklessly throughout the 
land. Thousands of these wives and mothers, it must also 
be remembered, have recently become citizens simply 
because their husbands are citizens. It is a bit of rough 
justice, the sequence of a law which forces her husband's 
citizenship upon a woman, and has made " aliens " of hun- 
dreds who are loyal Americans. And though many of these 
foreign-born women are pitifully ignorant of the art of 
home-making, their courage and cheerfulness under diffi- 
culties, their self-sacrificing devotion to their families, and 
their zeal for the education of their children, are beyond 
praise. 

They stand in dire need of help, and they are by no 
means ready for citizenship. But they offer splendid mate- 
rial for Americanization. And it is to be hoped that 
suitable houses will be furnished our foreign-born women 
in which to apply their knowledge of " American house- 
keeping." The housing conditions in our foreign quarters, 
whether in great cities or in smaller towns, are apt to fur- 
nish a cynical comment upon our boast of hospitality to 
the immigrant. 

The Smith-Bankhead Americanization Bill asks that 
the yearly appropriation of $12,000,000 begin at once, and 
end in 1926. Each State, to participate, must require the 
instruction of all illiterate and non-English speaking 
minors over sixteen. The amount granted each state 
depends upon the proportion her number of illiterates bears 
to the total number in the country. The federal funds are 
to be used for teachers and salaries, and not for buildings 
or equipment. 

In 1914 the Bureau of Education established a Divi- 
sion of Immigration ; and its publication, " The American- 
ization Bulletin," gives an account of its activities. But 
these activities have been very limited through lack of 
funds, and no adequate programme could even be planned 
until there was some likelihood of a special appropriation. 

The programme outlined by Mr. Butler, the Director of 
Americanization, can be put into operation as soon as the 
appropriation asked for is available. It embraces national. 
State, and community activities; there would be Regional 
Directors, State Committees, and community workers. The 
movement, starting from a central Headquarters, would 
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reach out to every part of the country where the need of 
Americanization exists. Mr. Butler states that there are 
3,500,000 native-born Americans who can neither read nor 
write, and that there are 5,000,000 people, over ten years of 
age, in the United States who cannot read any language. 

This Government movement would join forces with all 
the existing agencies engaged in work for our illiterates, 
and would make the fullest possible use of their 
activities. Among these agencies are the public 
schools, the industrial centers, the social settlements 
and such organizations as the Y. W. C. A. and 
the Y. M. C. A. The schools Mr. Butler would turn 
into community centers, and he would hope to rouse 
the manufacturers to an appreciation of the educa- 
tional needs of their employees. It should not be hard to 
convince manufacturers and other producers of the impor- 
tance of this work, since the teaching of English to a worker 
increases his worth $250.00 annually. This is because the 
worker is better able to avoid accidents, save goods, and 
manipulate machinery. 

For the foreign-born women there would be classes in 
the homes. Mothers' Clubs, instruction in housekeeping and 
hygiene, and social recreation. 

One of the wisest provisions of the programme is that 
for establishing Leagues of the Foreign-born; these Leagues 
would be self -organizing and would administer their own 
affairs. No social programme can be effective which does 
not use the principal of self-help. 

Another interesting feature of Mr. Butler's programme 
is the attention given to recreation, especially community 
recreation. He would seek to substitute pageants, parades, 
gardens and other wholesome diversions for those commer- 
cialized entertainments which waste the worker's time and 
money. 

Civilization itself seems to depend upon the substitution 
of enlightenment for ignorance. Only thus can the mighty 
energies which become destructive through restlessness and 
discontent be turned into forces for the upbuilding of the 
nation. 

Virginia Yeaman Remnitz. 



